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Classical Philology 



Volume XIII 'January igi8 Number i 



BIRD-NAMES IN LATIN GLOSSARIES 
By W. M. Lindsay 

Latin glossaries are still a terra irredenta for scholars. But, 
thanks to Professor Goetz, we can now descry the main highways, 
and soon, if volunteer research is available, the whole region will be 
ours and each part of it minutely surveyed. When that time comes, 
the apographs in Goetz's Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum (C.G.L.) 
will be replaced by editions of the glossaries, and Goetz's Thesaurus 
Glossarum will become the mere apparatus criticus of a small Dic- 
tionary of Glosses, a dictionary which will be owned and freely used 
by every teacher of Latin. 

Yielding to the pleasure of anticipation, I venture here to offer 
a specimen of this (ideal) dictionary and, in order to get the co- 
operation of Professor D'Arcy Thompson, choose the glosses with 
bird-names for my rash and premature attempt. The evidence for 
each detail will be found in the Thesaurus Glossarum and my article 
in the July number of the Classical Quarterly of this year (with the 
other articles there mentioned). 

There are three great storehouses from which most Latin glos- 
saries took most of their items: 

I. (PHILOX.) the Philoxenus Glossary. Not the mangled 
epitome printed in C.G.L. II, but the fulljLatin-Greek glossary com- 
piled by some monastery-teacher in Italy. Its bird-names would 
come from (1) Festus' epitome of Verrius Flaccus (who used augural 
manuals, etc.) ; (2) Charisius' lists of nouns, e.g. (Idiomata Generis), 
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2 W. M. Lindsay 

nouns whose gender differs in Latin and Greek, such as (Gram. Lat. 
I. 552, 11) luscinius:ai)d<i)v, et luscinia ut Horatius (Sat. ii. 3. 245) 
dicit .... mergusiaXOvia .... turtur-.rpvy&v, turdus'.KixKa. (Pos- 
sibly similar lists in other grammarians were used too; but our text 
of Charisius is very imperfect, depending on a single MS written at 
Bobbio about the year 700); (3) marginal notes in the monastery- 
library MSS of Virgil, the Satirists (including Sulpicia? including 
Martial?), the Bible (Itala, i.e. pre-Vulgate, version). 

II. (ABOL.) the Abolita Glossary, compiled by some monastery- 
teacher in Spain at the end( ?) of the seventh century. It contained 
fuller and more numerous items than those printed (within square 
brackets) in C.G.L. IV 4-198. Its bird-names would come from 
(1) Festus, (2) brief and worthless marginal notes in the monastery 
MS of Virgil, etc. 

III. (ABSTR.) the Abstrusa Glossary, perhaps better called 
Abstrusa Major to distinguish it from the reduced version printed in 
C.G.L. IV 3-197. The compiler, a seventh-century monastery- 
teacher in France, got his materials from (1) variorum Virgil Scholia 
(of Donatus, etc.), (2) brief marginal notes in a MS of the Bible 
(Itala). 

The following list mentions only the archetype gloss and ignores 
the derivatives. It omits the items in the Liber Glossarum culled 
from Isidore's Etymologies; the items of the Nonius Glossary (C.G.L. 
V 637-51); the items found only in late MSS of the 'omnium 
gatherum' type, such as Cass. 90 (C.G.L. V 559-83), Vat. 1468 
(C.G.L. V 490-519); and, of course, Scaliger's heterogeneous and 
'doctored' collection (C.G.L. V 589-614). 

acalanthis : cardellus, alibi carduelis, avis vepribus adsueta 
(V 161, 26-27) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss from Geo. 3, 338 litoraque 
alcyonem resonant, acalanthida dumi. Cf. Schol. per dumos vero 
acalanthis, quam alii lusciniam esse volunt, alii vero carduelim, quae 
spinis et carduis pascitur, etc.). acceia:a<rKa\a4>r) (II 13, 16) 
PHILOX. (an Itala gloss, fromLevit.il, 17 abominamini .... etbu- 
bonem et catirecten et acceiam. In Vulg. ibin). acceptor :lipa%, 
accipiter:lepa£ (II 12, 57; 13, 11) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. I 98, 9 acceptor et accipiter. With, perhaps, a Virgil gloss ; 
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cf. Schol. ad Aen. 11, 721 accipiter .... lepal- dicitur, hoc est 
sacer). Also accipitremiacceptorem (IV 5, 31) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 16 non edetis acceptorem. In Vulg. accipi- 
trem). alcyones raves marinae (IV, 14, 33) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, 
from Geo. 1, 399 pinnas in litore pandunt dilectae Thetidi alcyones). 
Also alcione : avis marina quae pelago nidum medio facit, cuius 
partus tertio die pullamina excluduntur, quarto cibo foventur, 
septimo volatui ostenduntur (a Virgil gloss. Cf. Schol.). anas, 
-tesivrjaaa, -aai (II 17, 13 and 11) PHILOX. anser: X w (II 18, 18) 
PHILOX. aquila-.aeTos (II 20, 34) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. hat. I 57, 20). ardeaiepcobtbs, Xapos (II 24, 22) 
PHILOX. (from a grammarian's, e.g., Charisius', Idiomata Generis). 
atricapillus:fX€\aynbpv<j>os, ne\av6pi% (II 22, 36) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. Ill, 28 MeXaywpw^oi genus avium quae Latine 
vocantur atricapillae. Did Festus write atricapilli?). attagena: 
arrayfiv rb bpveov (II 250, 30) PHILOX. (a Horace gloss, from 
Epod. 2, 54. Cf. Porph. cum attagenas feminino genere vulgo dicant, 
adnotandum quod masculino genere hie dixerit, etc.) . auca : irTrfvbv 
(II 25, 45), aucella-.ffTpovdiov (II 25, 42) PHILOX. (from a gram- 
marian's, e.g., Charisius', list). aucella rortygometra (IV 312, 1). 
(Since the Abavus Glossary has a habit of reversing glosses, a habit 
perhaps due to its use of Greek-Latin sources, the true form is prob- 
ably ortygometra : aucella. See below s.v.). avis tarda: &tIs t6 
bpveov (II 482, 56) PHILOX. (Philox. is not to be called a Spanish 
compilation on the strength of Plin. N.H. 10, 57 proximae iis sunt 
quas Hispania aves tardas appellat, Graecia wriSas. That the bird 
had the same name in Italy, etc., is seen from Ital. ottarda, etc. ; cf . 
Diez Worterb. I s.v.). bardala (-alla):Kopu5aXXds bpveov (II 28, 
25) PHILOX. (a marginal note in the now lost Satires of Sulpicia,- 
unless 'sulpicia' was a name for the bird, which seems unlikely. 
Arch. Lot. Lexicogr. 9, 592 is not to the point. Is bardala, like alauda , 
a Celtic word, 'the singer,' from Celt, bardos 'bard'?). bvho: 
y\av%, wKTUiopaZ (II 31, 26) PHILOX. (perhaps y\av!- from a gram- 
marian's, e.g., Charisius', list of Idiomata Generis; vvKTUcbpa% from 
an Itala gloss, on Levit. 11, 17). Also bubo : avis [vel] nocturna in 
(leg. vel ?) palustris vel gufo [vel rurex Silvester (leg. Bufo : sorex sil.)] 
(V 272, 40) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss? Cf. Schol. ad Aen. 12, 863 
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noctuam dicit, non bubonem; nam ait 'alitis in parvae,' bubo autem 
maior est). buteo:6pv4ov eldos (II 31, 52) PHILOX. (a Festus 
gloss. Cf. Paul. Fest. 29, 12 buteo genus avis qui, etc.). Also buteo: 
avis quae in auspicio servatur (IV 211, 15) ABOL. ? (a Festus gloss. 
Or if it too is really PHILOX., then the full Philox. item was buteo: 
opveov eldos oUavooKoinKov. Cf. Paul. Fest. 3, 10 alites volatu 
auspicia facientes istae putabantur, buteo, etc.). caecuma (leg. 
cicuma) : noctua (V 276, 18; IV 217, 5) ABOL. (a Festus gloss. 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 35 cicuma avis noctua). cardeltis:6xrTpayaklvos, 
&Kav$v\\is (II 97, 64; 222, 14) PHILOX. (a Virgil gloss ? Cf. above, 
acalanthis). Also cardellus: genus avis cristati (V274, 31). cavani: 
ululae aves (V 353, 39). Probably from Eucherius Instr. II (ululas: 
aves nocturnas .... quas vulgo cavannos dicunt), rather than a 
Virgil gloss from Eel. 8, 55 (certent et eyenis ululae). Cf. Schol. 
ululae aves .... cuius deminutivum est ulluccus, sicut Itali dicunt; 
quam avem Galli cavannum nuncupant) . charadriae : f ulicae, sturni 
(V 445, 17). Also caritrius [which Professor Thompson rightly cor- 
rects to Carystius]: genus avis; et est album, et pinna eius non 
exuritur (IV 252, 21) ABSTR. ? Also calatrio : rvkas iodos (leg. y <?o6s ? 
leg. todus ?).... on (leg. opveov ?) (II 509, 51) PHILOX. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 19 caladrionem ? In Vulg. charadrion [Ace. 
Sing.]). chelidon : hirundo Graece (IV 33, 2) ABSTR. ciconia: 
irtkapybs (II 400, 46) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. 
I 57, 20 ciconia :ire\apy6s). columba : irepurrtpa (II 102, 32) 
PHILOX. corax :corvus (IV 38, 28) ABOL. cornicula-.Kop&vr] 
(II 353, 56) PHILOX. comix: Kopbvri (II 116, 46) PHILOX. 
Also cornices : corniculae, aves lascivae [iocosae] (in the English 
group of glossaries) . corvus : icdpa!; (II 1 16, 47) PHILOX. cygnus. 
The gloss cygni:poetae [dicti a suavitate cantionis] (IV 35, 23; 218, 
55) ABSTR. comes from a scholium on Virg. Eel. 9, 29. Also cicinus: 
ol[l]o<r> (IV 318, 16) (see below, olor). dryocolaptes:avis quae 
in capite suo in modum galli cristam habet, quae ore suo arborem 
fodiens ibidem sibi nidum facit. (Notes taken from the lectures of 
Placidus were published in the form of a glossary. This is one of 
them.) ficedula, -laeiffu/coXXts, -Ses (II 71, 50-51) PHILOX. 
fringillus-.cririvos 6 orpovOds (II 435, 48) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 19 fringilla avis dicta quod frigore cantet et vigeat; 
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unde et friguttire). fulica :\&.pos (II 74, 13):<£aXapls (II 74, 13): 
tpwSiSs (II 315, 2):aWvi.a (II 220, 27):7reXeKawJs, 0aX<Wiw ipveov 
(II 400, 47) PHILOX. The first seems a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lot. I 57, 20 fulica :Xdpos. The rest, Virgil glosses on Geo. 1, 361-364 : 

quom medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi 
clamoremque ferunt ad litora, cumque marinae 
in sicco ludunt fulicae, notasque paludes 
deserit atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

And the third may really refer to 'ardea' (v. 364), the fourth to 
'mergi' (v. 361). By 'fulicae marinae' I understand Virgil to have 
meant (and the annotator of Virgil to have written) 'aves marinae 
quae fulicarum modo se immergere solent.' If so, glossary compilers 
have been misled into an attempt to identify the fulica 'coot' with 
some kind or other of sea-bird. (And the extraordinary TeKeicavfc 
may be due to a fanciful resemblance of sound.) To save the theory, 
Charisius' Xapos would have to be explained in the same way. That 
is, if he really wrote it; for while the Greek equivalents in his Idio- 
mata are above suspicion, the same cannot be said of XApos. It 
maybe an interpolation. Keil brackets tcoaavfos in the same sentence, 
since it stands, not in the text, but in the margin of our unique MS: 
merula an merulus [K6a<rv4>os] dicendum sit quaeritur. Also fulicae: 
genus avis (IV 79, 25) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 363). 
Also fulica : genus aviculae nigrae quam Graeci eputftvbs vocant; 
quidam per h earn scribunt (V 203, 22) ABSTR. (a Virgil scholium. 
Cicero translates by 'fulix' Aratus' ep«Si6s). galbus (v.l. galucis): 
xkwpovTpovdiov (II 31, 57; V 502, 9) PHILOX. (from a grammarian's, 
e.g., Charisius', Idiomata Generis). gallina:t>pvis [$ kot' oXkdv] 
(II 32, 9; 387, 14) PHILOX. gallina rustica-.aTTayhv (-wv MSS), 
iripfo$ (II 32, 11; 402, 2) PHILOX. gallus:a\eKTpvi>v (II 32, 14) 
PHILOX. Also gallus:pullus gallinaceus (V 24, 16) (taken from 
a marginal note on some passage in an early Republican author who 
used the word in the Nom. Sing, in this sense). ganta-.xriixdwirr)!; 
(II 32, 27) PHILOX. (from a grammarian's, e.g. Charisius', Idiomata 
Generis). gavia:\apos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (from the same 
source). graculus (v.l. graulus) : nokoibs opveov (II 34, 51) PHILOX. 
(a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lot. I 57, 19 gragulus:KoXoi&). 
grus (-uis):7^powj (II 36, 15) PHILOX. hirundo:xd*M>v (II 68, 
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53) PHILOX. larus-.Upos (II 358, 50) PHILOX. (cf. above, 
fulica). luscinia (-us) : atf&v (II 125, 23-24) PHILOX. (a Chari- 
sius gloss from Gram. Lat. I 552, 11 luscinius : a.r\hkv et luscinia). 
merguli:corvi marini (V 465, 31). (See the next item.) mergus: 
aWvta, 8(rrr)s 6pvts (II 129, 15; 282, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 552, 12 mergus :aWvia). Also mergi :corvi marini 
(IV 538, 1) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 1, 361 quom medio 
celeres revolant ex aequore mergi) . Cf . Adamnan's variorum Scholia : 
celeres pro celeriter; mergi, corvi marini, 'foilinn.' The last word is 
the common Irish (and Gaelic) word for seagulls, and shews us how 
recklessly a vernacular equivalent is produced by compilers or scribes 
for a Latin bird-name. meropes : ttttjv&v eldos (II 425, 39) PHILOX. 
(a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 14 meropesque). Also meropes :aves 
apibus inimicae (V 310, 50) ABSTR. ? (a Virgil gloss. Cf. Schol. ad 
Geo. 4, 14 et vocantur apiastrae quia apes comedunt). merulus 
(-Ia):»c6<7<ru0oj (II 129, 19; 519, 27) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, 
from Gram. Lat. I 57, 16). milvusdKrlpos (II 129, 35) PHILOX. 
Also milvus : accipiter qui pullos rapit (V311, 10) ABSTR. (an Itala 
gloss, from Levit. 11, 14). motacilla:<rei(Toirvyis (II 131, 1) 
PHILOX. (a Festus gloss? Cf. Varro L.L. 5, 76 sic galerites et 
motacilla, altera quod in capite habet plumam elatam, altera quod 
semper movet caudam). noctua :y\avt- 6pvb<f>u>v nal vvicrepis (II 134, 
16) PHILOX. (perhaps a combination of what was originally two 
items: one, let us guess, a Festus gloss, from Fest. 178, 30; the 
other an Itala gloss, from Levit. 11, 16). nycticorax: noctua avis 
(IV 261, 38) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss). olor : kOkvos (II 138, 27) 
PHILOX. Also olores:cycnos[cos], id est cicones (IV 132, 21) 
ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Eel. 9, 36 argutos inter strepere anser 
olores). Unless it can be shewn that *cico, -onis has left a trace in 
the Spanish peninsula, we have here (if the reading be right) cicdnes, 
the actual ground-form which Romance philologists conjectured as 
*cicenes. Cf. Grober, Arch. Lat. Lexicogr. 1, 545: die span., port. 
Endung stimmt besser zu 'cicen' . . . . als zu 'cicinus.' ono- 
crotalus: genus avis est quod faciem gerat asini; nam stulta facies 
et obducta 'crotalus' dicitur (IV 264, 53) ABSTR. (an Itala gloss?). 
The word 'crotalus' is not found elsewhere (according to Thes. Lat.). 
ortygometra : genus avium, id est coturnices (V 36, 2) (a note from a 
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lecture of Placidus, possibly on a Bible passage). Also ortygometra: 
coturnices (IV 134, 15) ABOL. (an Itala gloss?). ossifragus(-or): 
ovtokottos, daTOKhaarris, daTOKareaicTris opveov (II 140, 22) PHILOX. 
(an Itala gloss). palumbes(-bus):<f>ao-<ra (II 141, 15) PHILOX. 
Also palumbes : quae in arboribus degunt; Virgilius (Eel. 1, 57) ' raucae 
palumbes'; Plautus aliter (Bacch. 51) 'unum expetitis' inquit 
'palumbem' (V 128, 36) (from Donatus?). Also palumba:columba 
silvestris grandis (V 318, 44) ABSTR. I cannot prove the last to 
be a Virgil gloss, but seize the opportunity of quoting Adamnan's 
variorum Scholia on Eel. 1, 57 palumbes, id est 'colmain', id est 
columbae quas vulgus 'tetas' vocat; et non dicuntur Latine, sed 
multorum auctoritas Latinum fecit; Cicero in elegia quae Talamasta 
inscribitur:iam mare Tyrrhenum longe penit usque palumbes reliquit. 
The concluding word should not be printed by editors of Cicero. 
It is merely a wrong expansion of the symbol rl or reli or the like, 
i.e. 'reliqua,' our 'etc' Adamnan cut short the citation at the end 
of the verse. parra'.piiarqs opveov [/copuSaXXos fj aarpayaXldKos] 
(II 142, 6) PHILOX. The last three words I bracket, believing 
them to be a separate item, <cardellus^>:Kopi>8aXX6s fj aarpaydkiaKos, 
and the absurd /copuSaXXos to be due to the resemblance of sound 
with 'cardellus.' Also passa (leg. parra? leg. passer ?): eUos opveov 
(II 143, 1) PHILOX. passer :<rTpovdds (nrofayos (II 142, 47) 
PHILOX. pavo-.raus (II 140, 29) PHILOX. perdix-.Tipfo£ 
(II 402, 2) PHILOX. Philomela :luscinia (V 362, 34) ABSTR. 
(a Virgil gloss. Cf. below, Procne). pica:ido-<ja rb bpveov (II 150, 
26; 349, 52) PHILOX. (a Persius gloss, from prol. 13?). pica 
maritima:x<&ids elSos opveov (II 474, 63) PHILOX. (see above). 
picus:8pvoKo\airTr)s, SevSpoKoXairrris (II 150, 29) :ewo\{/ to 6pveov (II 313, 
33) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss, from Fest. 228, 32?). pipio: 
Tpayoiv( ?) 17 via Trepwrepd (II 458, 10) PHILOX. (a Festus gloss ? 
Cf. Paul. Fest. 235, 11 pipatio clamor plorantis lingua Oscorum). 
Procne :hirundo (V 383, 13) ABSTR. (a Virgil gloss, from Geo. 4, 
15 et manibus Procne pectus signata cruentis). Cf. Schol. nomen 
posuit pro nomine; nam Philomela in hirundinem versa est, pro 
qua Procnen vel quasi sororem posuit. regaliolus:o-irivos (II 171, 
12):/3a<7iX!(ra>s 6pvb<j>wv (II 171, 13) PHILOX. struthio:<rTpov6o- 
KaixrjXos (II 189, 39) PHILOX. (an Itala gloss?). Also struthio: 
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genus avis maximum Graece (V 152, 43) (a note of a lecture of Placidus, 
perhaps on a Bible passage). sturnus-.ipapos (II 189, 54):^Ap to 
bpveov (II 480, 8) PHILOX. titiunculus-.iceyxpis, «t5os Upoucos 
fiucpov (II 347, 12; IV 377, 18, apparently the same gloss turned 
into a Latin form, pipiunculus : accipiter, acceptor) PHILOX. 
turdela :ma,ior turdus cuius stercore viscus generatur (II 596, 8) 
(transferred bodily from Isid. Etym. 12, 7, 71). turdus:^ KixXa 
rb irrqvbv (II 551, 63; 203, 21) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from 
Gram. Lat. I 552, 21 turdus :i&xka). turtw.Tpvy&v to 6pveoi> 
(II 460, 38) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. Lat. I 552, 20 
turtur:Tpvywj'). Also turturravicula blanda; de qua Iuvenalis 
(6, 39) 'turture magno'; generis masculini (V 251, 34) (from Dona- 
tus?). ulula-.bSoXvyosv (II 210, 40) PHILOX Also ululae:aves 
nocturnae (IV 194, 44) ABOL. (a Virgil gloss, from Eel. 8, 55). Also 
ulula: genus avis; Virgilius (Eel. 8, 55) 'certent et eyenis ululae' 
(V 254, 20) (fromDonatus?). upupa:ewo\l/T66pv€ov, picus (II 313, 
33) PHILOX. (see above, picus). vultur:yty (II 265, 53), 
vulturius:yinl/ (II 212, 43) PHILOX. (a Charisius gloss, from Gram. 
Lat. I 98, 3 vultur Vergilius, sed et vulturius Lucilius). 

A schoolbook combining conversation-manual, phrase-book, and 
dictionary, published (all or part) in the year 207 a.d. and known 
nowadays as the Hermeneumata pseudo-Dositheana, contains a 
Greek-Latin list of bird-names. The list is here arranged alpha- 
betically, with the Latin equivalent preceding the Greek. Those 
items which are likely to be accretions to the original collection are 
put within brackets; the most suspicious are ignored. 

De Avibus: Ilep! 'OpveW 

(acceiardo-KoAcupj/) [so Goetz, fol- (ardea:«po>8ios) (III 188, 14; 258, 3) 

lowing Stephanus; but the Mont- bardalaiKopv&xAAos (III 90, 10). At 

pellier MS has oo-KaXownj] (III 319, III 18, 3parrumla:KopvSaAAos. Is 

24) this a mere mistake for bardala ? 

acceptor: Upo^ (III 17, 40; 89, 66) bubo : wKrucopat, (ep^po/Soas) (III 18, 

(alcyon:<yuv<iv) (III 319, 50) 2; 319, 66) 

anatis:ri}o-<ra (III 17, 57) cardellus:ao-TpoyaA.ivos, (aKavOvXXk) 
anser:xvv (III 17, 35) (III 89, 74; 319, 52) 

aquila: dcros (III 17, 38) charadrio : xopaSptos (III 90, 8) 
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(ciconia:7reAapyos) (III 319, 3) 
(cicuma:yAa5£) (III 319, 26-27) 
columbarirepiorepa (III 17, 52) 
corniculaiKopwyj; (III 17, 41) 
corvus:Kdpa£(III89, 67) 
(coturnix: 6 P tv£) (III 319, 46) 
cucu1us:koiocv! (Ill 17, 56) 
(falco: KipKos) (III 188, 45) 
ficedula:<rvKaXX« (III 17, 47) 
fringuillus:o-7rtVos (III 17, 46) 
(fulica[-cil-MSS]:Tpo X i'Aos) (III 188, 

21) 
gallina.-opvis (III 17, 34) 
gallus: dAon-op, (dAocrpiw) (III 17, 

33; 318, 64) 
graulus:icoA.oios (III 17, 42) 
(grus:y«pavos) (III 318, 69) 
hirundo:x«Ai8<«v (III 17, 49) 
(Ievadio:£av0os)(?) (Ill 188, 10) 
luscinius:o^8w (III 17, 59; 90, 5) 
mergulus:at0via (III 17, 58) 
merulus :k<Wu<£os (III 17, 60) 
milvus:J«TiV (III 17,39) 
motacilla:o-ao-07ruy« (III 17, 50) 
noctua:y\av£ (11189,4) 
olor:Kwcvo« (III 17,36) 
(ossifragUS:Aev<coyvi/r, apTnj) (III 188, 

29; 319, 2) 



palumbus: 4>6xr<ra (III 17, 51; 188, 2) 
parra(-us):<uyi'0aAAos (III 17, 48) 
(parra modicatatyivflos /iwcpos) (III 

319, 30) 
(parra permodica:Kw<uyiv0os) (III 

319, 32) 
passer :orpov0os (III 17, 43) 
pavo:ToSs (III 17, 37) 
perdixiTrcpS^ (III 17, 40; 319, 14) 
(phasianus:</xMTiavos) (III 188, 19) 
(phoenicopterus: <£oiw«Mrrepos) (III 

319, 1) 
(pica:KtWo) (III 188,25) 
picus MartiusiSpuoicoAeu/' (III 18, 4; 

319, 25) 
(psittacusii/'iTTaKos) (III 319, 49) 
querquedula:/?oo-Kas, (<£aAapis Acuko- 

p.«wos) (III 17, 59; 89, 63; 188, 

41; 319, 12) 
regaliolus:j8a<7iAib-Kos (III 17, 44) 
(striga:vuKTiKopa|) (III 319, 4) 
(struthio : orpoD^oKOfu/Aos) (III 187, 

61) 
sturnus:^rap (III 90, 11) 
turdusr^Aa (III 18, 1) 
turtur:rpuycov (III 17, 53) 
ulucus:oAoAvycoy (III 17, 55) 
(upupa:?™/0 (111319,34) 
(vulturius:yty) (III 319, 5) 



The similarity of many Herm. items to Philox. items suggests 
that the marginalia material of Philox. was often culled from Herm. 
by the annotators, but hardly that Herm. itself was an immediate 
source of Philox.; for, in that case, we should expect all the Herm. 
items to appear in Philox. 



The Latin glossaries are not a mere concern of linguists. When 
we get to know their history, light will be thrown on the history of 
culture in the Dark Ages. Indeed, one item of an unusual type, 
rescued from a Leyden MS of the twelfth century, actually contains 
a fragment of history, how Ireland became a home of learning after 
the barbaric invasions: sub quorum vastatione omnes sapientes 
cismarini fugam ceperunt et in transmarinis, videlicet in Hiber<ji)>ia, 
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et quocumque se receperunt maximum profectum sapientiae incolis 
illarum regionum adhibuerunt (see K. Meyer's paper in the Irish 
Review of November, 1912). So the learning of Burdigala passed 
oversea (like the wine) to Ireland. Except parts of Italy (and, of 
course, Greece), Ireland was the only European country where Greek 
was known; and Englishmen who learnt any Greek learnt it in Ire- 
land. The question arises: Does any morsel of Greek lore survive 
in the (miserably attenuated) items of the 'English group' of glos- 
saries (in C.G.L. II, V), i.e., such as offer occasionally or normally 
an Anglo-Saxon interpretation of a Latin word? For my part, I 
can find none. Nothing has emerged as yet which would force 
us to believe that the use of bilingual glossaries passed to England 
from Ireland, and not from Italy (through Bobbio, St. Gall, etc.). 
Indeed, since English glosses would be written by English monks 
at a Continental mission-centre as readily as at home, I find no 
definite proof that these 'English' glossaries were compiled in Eng- 
land. To help the solution of the problem, a list (not quite a full one) 
of the Anglo-Saxon glosses of C.G.L. II, V is appended; also addi- 
tional items from the Corpus College Glossary (Corp.) in Hessels' 
edition (Cambridge, 1890) and from § xlvii of the Leyden Glossary 
(Leid.) in Hessels' edition (Cambridge, 1906), items culled (certainly, 
I think, those common to Leid. § xlvii and Corp., and probably most 
of the others common to Corp. and Ampl. I) from the same source, 
Hermeneumata (HERM.), not later than the seventh century. 
English glossary-compilers proclaim themselves to be of the Guild 
of St. Francis by their predilection for bird-names. 

In discussing the gloss mergus we learnt with what rashness 
vernacular equivalents were offered; in that case by an Irishman. 
English guesses at the meaning of Latin or Greek names of birds 
would be quite as reckless. Indeed, the flimsiness of all Anglo-Saxon 
glosses may be appreciated from the history of an Abstrusa gloss 
(IV 18, 48) Apricitas:calor. In the MS of Abstrusa Major (or 
extracts from it) which reached England (or English foundations 
on the Continent) this was miswritten Apricitas : color. The scribe 
of Corp., knowing the meaning of color, but not of apricitas, has added 
the Anglo-Saxon form of our 'hue,' Apricitas : color, hio. This 
would, sooner or later, be reduced by a transcriber to Apricitas : hio. 
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Many Anglo-Saxon bird-names may bear the same relation to the 
Latin lemma-word as 'hue' to apricitas. 

(In this list Anglo-Saxon words are replaced, wherever possible, 
by their English or German forms of today.) 

Acalanthis vel luscinia vel roscina: nightingale (V 339, 11; Corp. 
A 121) ABSTR. Acceia -.Holzhahn (V 340, 9; Corp. A 125; 
Leid.) :snipe (Corp. A 138) HERM. Anser:auca, id est goose 
(V 266, 20) PHILOX. Ardea et dieperdulum( ?) : Reiher (V 340, 
10; Corp. A 729) HERM. (Cf. below, perdulum.) Arpa:earo- 
geat (V 340, 8; Corp. A 759 and 862; Leid.) HERM. Bubo:uuj 
(V 347, 40 and 55; Corp. B206). Butio:ifo'te (Corp. B 199): 
frysca (Corp. B 227). Caradrion : lark (V 354, 67; Corp. C 148). 
C&rdeWa, -.thistletwite (Corp. C 122; Leid.) HERM. Ciconia -.stork 
(V 353, 43; Corp. C 405; Leid.) HERM. Comx:raven (V 354, 
11; Corp. C 735). Cornicula: crow (V 353, 19; Corp. C 652 and 
178). Comix: crow (V 354, 65;. Corp. C 653 and 178). Cu- 
culus:0o«>fc (V353, 50; Corp. C 948). Cucuzata -.lapwing (V 353, 
49; Corp. C 951; Leid.) HERM. Erodius : walh-habuc (V 365, 
11; Corp. H 83). Ficedula isucga (V 360, 42; Corp. F 176; Leid.) 
HERM. Fringella -.finch (V 360, 43 ; Corp. F 331 ; Leid.) HERM. 
Fulix: gannet vel Tauf-ente (V 360, 38; Corp. F 382). Gavia:avis 
quae dicitur stern Saxonice (V 297, 49; our 'tern'). Gente: wild- 
goose (Corp. G 53 and 68; C 341). Graulus (grallus MSS.) :rook 
(V 363, 18; Corp. G 154). Cf. Corp. G 14 and C 178 Garrula : crow. 
Hirundo -.swallow (V 365, 13; Corp. H 106). Larus:meu> (V 370, 
3; Corp. L 50). Marsopicus :fina (V 372, 22; Corp. M 35; Leid.) 
HERM. Mergulus (mergus) : scart (V 372, 29 a ; Corp. M 160; 
cf. Corp. M 182 and 199). Meruhv.owseZ (V 372, 35; Corp. 
M 165). Noctua:ulula, owl (Corp. N138); nightraven (Corp. 
N145); nightraven, alii dicunt nightingale (V 374, 6). Nycti- 
corax: nightraven (V374, 9). Olor [graece, latine] cycnus, Elb- 
(schwan) (V376, 58; Corp. 0152): swan (V 376, 1; Corp. 0141, 
H134). Ortygometra : edisc-haen (V 376, 21; Corp. 236). (A 
Bible gloss.) Palumbes -.cushat (V 382, 56; Corp. P 136). 
Parula(-rr-) : (tit)mouse (V 382, 23; Corp. P 128). Pavo:pea(cock) 
(V 382, 50; Corp. P 131). Perdulum( ?) : Reiher (Leid.) HERM. 
(cf. above, ardea). Phasianus : wor-hana (V 360, 44; Corp. F 22). 
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Picus: Haher, fina (V 382, 25; Corp. P 424) : Haher (Leid.) HERM.. 
Porphyrio:pelicanus, felofor (V 380, 13; 382, 24; Corp. P498 and 
517). Progna: swallow (V 382, 58; Corp. P 710) ABSTR. Rus- 
cinia(ros-) -.nightingale (V 386, 45; Corp. R 201; Leid.) HERM. 
Scorellus :ammer (as in 'yellow-hammer') (V390, 14; Corp. S 166 
Leid.) HERM. Stumus: star (ling) (V 390, 13; Corp. S 526) 
drop-faag (V 390, 38; Corp. S 530): fina (Corp. S 577). Tilaris 
lark (V 396, 42; Corp. T 323 and 313). Turdus :scric (V 396, 43 
Corp. T324; Leid.) HERM. 

Suspicion attaches to some of the interpretations: e.g., (Noctua) 
'nightingale' seems a reckless addition by one scribe or corrector; 
(Ficedula) 'sucga' looks like a guess at the meaning of cvkoKXIs. 
And to some of the Latin lemma-words: e.g., Martins picus, which in 
the Montpellier MS of the Hermeneumata appears as picus Marsicus, 
had sunk in the archetype of the English group to Marsopicus (in 
one of the three MSS to Marpicus). It is plain. Neither Greek 
lore nor any kind of lore is to be looked for in these glosses. 

When we are able to refer glosses to their source we can estimate 
their worth. While these vernacular (Anglo-Saxon, Irish, etc.) 
glosses are the least valuable, the Herm. items give absolutely certain 
information. For we cannot imagine the composer of an early 
phrase-book, which gained a popularity as lasting and widespread 
as even Donatus' grammar, to have made a mistake in his identifica- 
tion of a Greek with a Latin bird-name. What are we to say of the 
glosses culled from notes on Virgil and other authors ? An Italian or 
Spanish or French monastery-teacher of (let us suppose) the seventh 
century would not take any pains to find the correct Greek equivalent 
or Latin description to write in the margin of a MS of Virgil or 
Horace. He would probably accept anything that occurred to him 
which seemed to suit the sense of the passage. To one 'com- 
mentator' (if they deserve the name) the 'parrae recinentis omen' 
of Horace (C. 3, 27, 1) would suggest the loud chatter of a jay; 
another might imagine a quite different bird 'singing the wayfarer 
back, back.' The discrepancy between bird-name glosses is often 
explained by the line whose annotation was their source. There is 
a story of Tennyson asking a lady what were the 'birds in the high 
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Hall-garden.' She said 'Nightingales.' But he shewed her they 
were rooks, whose cawing sounded to the lover's ear like 'Maud, 
Maud, Maud, Maud.' When Servius informs us that some editors 
of Virgil declared the accdanthis of Geo. 3, 338 to be the nightingale 
('alii lusciniam esse volunt'), we may believe that their only reason 
was the phrase of the poet, 'resonant acalanthida dumi.' It is 
curious how this interpretation prevailed among British scholars. 
Aldhelm takes it for granted that acalardhis means 'nightingale'; 
for in his Aenigmata he makes the acalardhis say of itself (xxii, 3) 
'spurca colore tamen, sed non sum spreta canendo'; and this is 
clearly the description of the sober-suited nightingale, not of the 
gaudy goldfinch. 

NOTES ON THE FOREGOING ARTICLE 
D'Aect Wentworth Thompson 

acalardhis. The meaning of this word is somewhat dubious, and 
its origin (unless it be a mere variant of aicavdis) is unknown. It does 
not seem to have left any conspicuous derivatives; but it (or the 
alternative form aKavdvKbis) may lurk in the prov. Ital. scanzlin, 
scalzaren, etc. — local names for the goldfinch. Cf. Aldrovandi, 
Ornith. xvii, 3 (II, p. 798) : 'Sic passim Virgilii interpretes fere omnes, 
et sexcenti lexicorum authores pro Acanthide Carduelem interpre- 
tantur, sicuti pro Acalanthide,' etc. In identifying acalanthis with 
luscinia the scholiast is merely appropriating Virgil's suggestion of 
' a singer of the coppice.' 

acceia:a(TKaK6.<l>r]. Leg. aaicahdyiras Arist. H.A. ii. 17 (v. I. aaico- 
Xoiraj), a woodcock; cf. Nemesianus' fragment (of uncertain text) 
De Aucupio : praeda est facilis et amoena scalopas (scolopax, 
Postgate). 

Italian names for the woodcock, accegia, acceggia, gheggia, 
ghega, etc., are developments of, and bear witness to, the meaning of 
acceia; arcia, arsia, arzia, etc., form another series of Italian 
vernacular woodcock-names, possibly related to the same stock. In 
the early English glossaries, acceia is generally, and frequently, 
interpreted by woodcock. The Itala translator, when he rendered 
by acceia the i/3« of the Septuagint, simply put for the long-billed 
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bird of Egypt the name of a more homely long-billed bird. The 
change in our own A.V. from 'hoopoe' to 'lapwing' is precisely 
analogus, and so is the frequent rendering in the English glossaries 
of cucuzata (i.e., cucutiata avis, the bird with the helm[?] or head- 
covering), also by lapwing, the commonest and most conspicuous of 
English crested birds. 

alcione. The variant of the myth is not a familiar one; I have 
not found it among many classical references. 

auca:iTTT]v6t>. This may represent an early use of the word (auca, 
dmca) before it became applied specifically to the goose, as 6pvt% did 
(though less exclusively) to the hen. All the same, one would rather 
have expected 'auca:xw' (Ital. oca, auca); cf. 'auca, gos' (WW. x, 
318; xix, 701), etc. 

aucella :ortygometra (q.v.). For aucella, one is tempted to 
suspect some quail-name, like? ^qu>aucella; cf. Med. Lat. quacuila, 
quacula, Fr. caille, etc. The Weissenauer Gl. has ' quasquila : wahtila ' 
(i.e., wachtel); other German glossaries have quatula, and Albertus 
Magnus and Conrad have quistida; but neither these writers nor the 
German glossaries are much to be trusted for their spelling. 

bubo : avis vel nocturna ( ? vel) palustris, etc. — Gufo is good, and 
common, Italian for a long-eared owl; Goetz's suggested emendation 
bufo is therefore unnecessary. I suspect rather a confusion with 
buteo or butio, in the sense of 'bittern,' 1 cf. Carm. de Philom. 42, Inque 
paludiferis butio bubit (s. butit) aquis. Or there may well have 
been two separate glosses: 'bubo: avis nocturna'; 'butio: avis 
palustris.' As to rurex (sorex), I suspect something like 'sorex 
(s. i5pa£):mus Silvester'; and further that bubo, butio, and sorex are 
here associated through their similar consociation in superstition or 
in augury. 

caecuma. Gk. kikvu'is, the little owl, or Civetta: Ital. cuccumeu 
(Sardinia), cuccumeggia (Lucca), etc. 

cardellus: genus avis cristati. Vide infra, s.v. parra. 

charadriae: fuiica,e, sturni. Sturni are here not starlings but 
'sterns,' i.e., terns, or gulls. Cf. s.v. fulica:\apos; and, in the Eng- 
lish glossaries, 'gavia; stern, Saxonice.' 

■As Professor Newton says {Diet, of Birds, 1893, p. 40), "A hopeless confusion 
has been established between that word [viz. butio, a bittern) and buteo, a buzzard." 
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caritrius: .... pinna ejus non exuritur. For caristius, carys- 
tius; but the misspelling may have been influenced by caradrius, 
etc. Cf. Solinus 11, 15 (ed. Mommsen, 1864, p. 82) Carystos aquas 
calentes habet .... et carystias aves quae flammas impune involant 
(v. 11. caristeas, aves caristeae, aves coturnices). Cf. also Alb.M. 
xxiii, Cariste sunt aves ut dicunt Solinus et Jorach quae innocue 
flammis involant et quae nee pennis nee corpore aduruntur, sed illi 
phi ( ? philosophi) multa mentiuntur et puto quod hoc est unum de 
mendaciis eorum. 

The story is told elsewhere, not of a bird, but of an insect, the 
pyrallis or pyraustes of Plin. H.N. xi, 36; cf. Antig. Mirab. xc, lv 
Kwrp(j) 7' ovv . . . . yiveru drjpiov, juwcpw nei£ov fiiicav (leg. fivuav)- 
rd o.vt6 8e /cat lv rots Kapvariuv Brjp'vois (leg. aiSripiois). airodvrjCKetv 
. . . . 8k tov irvpbs x<^P^<>fi€va. Carystus was (according to Strabo, 
ix) a town of Euboea where there were mines of copper and iron. 
As to Jorach, he is quoted two or three times by Albertus and more 
frequently by Bartholomaeus Anglicanus and Vincent de Beauvais; 
but Jourdain (Rech. s. Aristote, etc., 1843, p. 326) failed to trace him 
further. We know nothing more of him than what we learn (as 
above) from Albertus Magnus, and from a further remark (lib. xxii, 
s.v. Iona, i.e., Hyena), "Sed iste Jorach frequenter mentitur." 

calatrio. This corrupt and unintelligible gloss might be almost 
anything; qy. da\aa<nov 6pveov. All the Greek and Latin references 
to xapa^pioy and allied bird-names are difficult, and often full of 
recondite folklore. 

cicinus, cico-onis. We have traces of an alternative quantity 
or accent in Ital. ceseno, ciesano (Venet.), cfsini, sfsini (Sardinia), 
and others to be found in Giglioli's Avifauna Italica, 1886, p. 294. 
(Cf. Korting, Lat. roman. Worterb., s.v. cygnus; Diez 94, cecero; 
Grober, Arch. Lat. Lex., i, 545). 

cucuzata: lapwing. The Latin Thesaurus deals with this word 
briefly, as follows: "cucuzata laepeuincae (anglos. i. epops) GLOSS. 
V 353, 49 (cf. c. cucutium Thurneysen)." As cucutium is further 
referred to, or interpreted by, cucullus, we may take this as equivalent 
to a suggestion that cucuzata = cucutiata, in the sense of (or a sense 
akin to that of) cucullata, 'hooded (like a monk),' whence the Portu- 
guese name for a lark, cogullada (Sittl, A.f.L.L., ii, p. 478). But, as 
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cucuUus non facit monachum, so is the 'hood' or crest still far from 
defining our bird. 

The customary list of Romance derivatives is in this case omitted 
from the Thesaurus; but it is easily supplied from the many Italian 
provincial names quoted by Giglioli, viz., cucughia, cucugghiata 
(Puglie), coccocciuta, cucucciuta (Girgenti), cocucciutudda (Mes- 
sina, Catania). Every one of these means the crested lark (Alauda 
cristata of Aldrovandi and of Linnaeus), the commoner species in 
Southern Europe, and they are all therefore comparable, in meaning 
and general significance, to Lat. cassita, galerita and Gk. Kopvdbs, 
Kopu2a\X6s. Every one of them hails, moreover, from Southern Italy 
or Sicily, i.e., from Magna Graecia; throughout the rest of Italy 
we have another series of names which mean the same thing, viz., 
the common Italian allodola capelluta, and the provincial equivalents, 
capussina (Tortona), capelota, capeluga (Venice), capellaccia (Flor- 
ence), capparuccia (Marche). 

While the glossaries lead us to the lapwing and the modern 
derivatives to the lark, there is yet another bird, namely, the hoopoe, 
which comes into the story. These are the three most conspicuously 
crested birds of the European fauna, and of the three the hoopoe 
is the 'crested bird' par excellence. The hoopoe's radiant crest 
('crista plicatilis ') has brought it into association with various solar 
myths, oriental and classical; and there is reason to believe that 
allusions to it were habitually transferred to the other two birds, 
as being its nearest representatives or analogues, in regions where 
one or other happened to be common and the hoopoe itself was rare. 

In Horapollo, we have the Eg. Gk. Koi>Kov<j>a, novKowf>a% for the 
hoopoe, a name which is obviously onomatopoeic from the bird's 
cuckoo cry, and which suggests a connection with cucuzata, etc., in 
which an older onomatopeia had blended with the suggestion of the 
'hood.' Akin to KovKov<j>a is Hebr. dukiphat, (Levit. 9:19; Deut. 
14:18), which also means the hoopoe, but is translated 'lapwing' 
in our A.V. We have here a possible source of, or a probable con- 
nection with, our gloss. 

In the English glossaries (e.g., WW. xviii, p. 640; xix, p. 702) we 
also meet with "upupa:wypa," i.e., the lapwing, Scottice peesweep, 
and still called weep or wype in various parts of England (Swainson, 
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Prov. Names of Brit. Birds, 1885, p. 184). What it was exactly that 
the English translators or glossographers had in their heads is not 
easy to make out. It is commonly supposed that they were reluctant 
to employ a word like hoopoe, lest it should not be 'understanded of 
the people.' But it is likely enough that they did not understand it 
very well themselves; for Turner tells us that "Litteratores plerique 
omnes Britannici Upupam earn vocant avem, quam barbari ab 
alarum strepitu Vannellum, et ipsi sua lingua Lapwingam" (cf. 
also Aldrov. Orn. xvii, 11 (Vol. II, p. 703). Other glosses give 
'cucuzata, irthling' (WW. pp. 260, 367), and here we would seem to 
have again a lark-name, equivalent to terraneola. But there is 
confusion also with wren-names, so the case is not a simple one. 

As far as our gloss goes, I think we may safely take it that, in 
writing cucuzata, the glossographer, when speaking of lapwing had 
in mind the hoopoe; and that, in short, the gloss is strictly and closely 
comparable to 'upupa:wype.' Much more might be said about 
these and other cognate or related words. In particular, the various 
other lark-names, such as alauda, calandra, cassita, galerita, ter- 
raneola, present us with a series of problems, some of them very com- 
plicated, to which I should like, some day, to return. (For bardala, 
see s.v. parra). 

dryocolaptes. The description of the 'crista quam in modum 
galli habet' is scarcely accurate; but it is sufficiently explained by the 
red patch or plume on the head of the green or black woodpecker; 
cf. Plin. xi, 44 (37) cirros pico quoque Martio (dedit Natura). It is 
not necessary to appeal in this case to hoopoe-woodpecker myths, 
with their involved confusion between the two birds. Nor is there 
any other bird, in North Africa for instance, to which the descrip- 
tion would better apply, and from which we might in such a case 
have gained a clue to the native country of Placidus. The latter 
probably took his information from the said passage, or chapter, of 
Pliny. 

fringillus-.air'ivos 6 arpov66s. A good example of arpovdbs used 
generically; it corresponds to rd ipveov, in the case of a larger bird. 

fulica. The diverse interpretations of this word are puzzling; 
but I am inclined to think, with Professor Lindsay, that we have a 
confusion of glosses, e.g., "ardea:epw5t6s"; "mergus (q.v.), &udvia." 
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If this be so, we might go on to suspect similar corruption or omission 
in the subsequent Abstrusa gloss; e.g., fulica: genus aviculae nigrae 
<j ardea:avis quaedam)> quam Graeci epcoSios vocant. <f>a\apls is, 
of course, the true Greek equivalent for coot. Xapos suggests a 
gloss of Celtic origin, Gael, faoileag, a sea-gull. The root-word may 
possibly have had a wide and general significance; but yet in Italy, 
with one exception, the many dialectic forms are all ascribed to the 
coot itself; the interesting exception being that (according to Gig- 
lioli) folega is applied at Istria to the black-throated diver. In 
Giglioli's list, the vernacular name of the coot in Mantua, and there 
only, is said to be folega marina. We may wonder, accordingly, 
whether this local usage be old, and whether Virgil borrowed an 
ancient Mantuan phrase; or whether, at some later date, the Man- 
tuans piously took it from him. 

galbus. The word correctly interpreted by -xXcapoarpovdiov (i.e. 
the golden oriole) was doubtless either galbus or galbula. The 
Italian dialect-forms are such as galbe, garbe, gravolo, gobolo, etc.; 
the common Italian word being rigogolo, derived by Diez from 
aurigalbulus. 

mergus is not specifically identifiable. Its dialectic forms, 
smergo, smargo, mierve, marguni, in Mod. Italian, are applied to 
various diving birds, to the cormorant, to the great northern diver, 
and to the sea-ducks, such as the goosander and merganser. Mergus 
was, at any rate, some sea-bird which, like the sea-gull itself, resorted 
to the land; with Virg. Geo. i, 363, cf. Lucan v, 552, aut siccum quod 
mergus amat. 

nycticorax. Noctua is always a small owl, and nycticorax (if it 
be an owl at all) is a large one, like bubo. I should therefore suspect 
' ' nycticorax : noctu<^rn^>a avis. ' ' 

onocrotalus. The gloss is not to be trusted for the word crotalus. 
The name is usually interpreted as referring to the voice, or noise, 
of the bird, and presumably refers to a clapping of the bill, like that 
of the stork, ' crotalistria avis.' The Latin name means, doubtless, 
the pelican, but later on we have it transferred by all the early 
naturalists to the bittern. It is this latter bird which Albertus 
Magnus describes correctly (s.v. onocrotalus) as 'quasi cornu sonans 
horribilem vocem emittens'; or Bochart, 'quasi rudat instar asini.' 
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Turner makes the same confusion. Cf. also Cockayne's Shrine, p. 29, 
'raredumle, onocrotalum, avis quae sonitum facit in aqua'; and cf. 
also WW. p. 260 'onocrotarum, raredumle' (i.e., rohrdummel: 
Turner's miredromble) ; and WW. p. 701 'onocrotala, butterre,' i.e., 
a bittern. Albertus Magnus describes the pelican (immediately after- 
ward) under the curious name of Osina: 'osina avis est alba cigno 
major vel equalis quam nostri volinarum vocant. Rostrum autem 
habet valde longum et forte et saccum magnum ex rostri inferiori 
parte ante pectus pendentem,' etc. Gesner calls it onvogel, and this 
may possibly be connected with the gloss 'pellicanus, stangella and 
wanfota' (WW. p. 287). 

ortygometra:6pTv!-. This gloss, incorrect from a classical, is 
correct from a biblical, point of view. The usage of the word (prop- 
erly meaning the corn-crake, It. re di quaglie, etc.) for a quail by 
the LXX is elaborately discussed by Bochart. In WW. xv, p. 565, 
it is corrupted into "Ardicomata, A(ngli)ce a quayle." But in 
WW. ix, p. 287, we have "ortigometra, segcscara" [leg. ? secgscrac 
or -crawe]; where the meaning is not coturnix (as R.W., in not.), 
but corn-crake; secg= sedge, and cf. corn-scrack (Aberdeen, etc.). 

parra: nixrrris 6pi>eoi>, KopvSaXSds rj aarpwyaKuTKos. This is a 
complicated, and withal an interesting, gloss. In Plin. xi, 44 (37) 
{Quae animalium apices habent, quae cristas — the same chapter 
which we have already quoted s.v. dryocolaptes) — there was an early 
misreading, or miswriting; Praeterea parrae [leg. parvae avi] qui ab 
illo galerita appellata, etc. 1 This reading is not supported by the 
better MSS (such as they are), but it occurs in z 2 {vide Mayhoff, I, 
xii), and in the Vercelli edition (Venet. 1507). It was with the 
support of this reading that Gesner interpreted parra as the lapwing, 
just as we have seen that others identified that same familiar crested 
bird with the hoopoe; cf. Gesner, ii, p. 154, Von dem Gyfitz (Germ. 
Kibitz) Vanellus: "Andere vermeinen dass dieser das Plinii Parcus 
oder Parra seye"; and I am inclined to suspect that this reading 
(or misreading) was very much older, and that it was on the strength 



'I suggest that we should probably read ' Praeterea <galero> parvae avi,' etc., 
the galero (or some such word) being required to balance the 'cirris,' 'corniculis,' etc., 
of the preceding clauses, and having presumably dropped out after praeterea, through 
homoioteleuton. 
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of it that parra is here interpreted in our gloss to mean the lark. 
The same thing also occurs in Herm. iii, 18, 3 " parru[m]la : KopvdaKKds." 

But here we come back to another of our obscurest glosses, viz. 
"bardala:*opi;5aXX<>s 5pveov," PHILOX. (and HERM.) (For variants 
and similar glosses, see Holder, Alt-celtische Sprachschatz, Nachtr., 
p. 806). In the complete absence of any similar or related Celtic 
word (and none such has been adduced), I am extremely reluctant to 
believe that bardala is really of Celtic origin. I suggest that it had 
its source in the very same passage of Pliny, in some old MS of which 
there must have been a locus corruptus; and in short, that it was a 
mere alternative misreading to the parrula, or parrumla, of Herm. 

As to aarpaycddiTKos, various suggestions occur to my mind; but 
the simplest, and perhaps the most probable, is that it came in 
through a simple confusion of Ital. cardella with KopvdaKK6s. 

Parra actually meant, in all probability, that ominous bird, that 
'fiv<TTr)s 6pveov' the goatsucker, aiyodrjkas; and there was frequent 
confusion between this word and aiyWaKos, a tit, just as (by a curious 
coincidence) there also was between parra, parrus, and parus. In 
the Carm. de Philom. v, 9, parrus is manifestly not a tit, but may well 
be the owl-like goatsucker: Parrus enim quamvis per noctem tinniat 
(v.l. tinnipet) omnem, At sua vox nulli jure placere potest. On 
the other hand, in Herm. Ps. Dosith. we find " parra -.aiyWaWos, 
kt\." And though we might be inclined at first sight to deem this 
unimportant, and to set it down as a mere misreading of alyodrjkas, 
yet to do so will not help us, for we have plenty of other evidence 
to show that similar words are true titmouse-names. In the first 
place (and this is quite enough of itself) we have a whole series of 
Italian titmouse-names, such as parussola, parossola, parissola, etc. 1 
We have no need, nor right, to assume that these are derived from 
parra; it is much more likely that parus (often misspelled parrus), 
a tit, is directly connected with parvus, just as philologists tell us 
nowadays that parum 'too little' is a phonetic development of 
parvum. Over and above these Mod. Italian names, we have a long 
list of not dissimilar titmouse-names in the English (and German) 

»Cf. Aldrovandi, Orn. xvii, 12 (Vol. II, p. 711): 'Aug. Niphus Italus Parum 
vulgo Parizuola dici seribit, et rustic^ apud nos Parascium. In aliis Italiae locis 
Parrus dicitur.' 
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glossaries: e.g. WW. p. 468 parula, mase (i.e. Germ, meise, a tit) J 
Sweet's OE. Texts (Epinal, Erfurt) p. 806 parrula, masae; WW. 
p. 286 parra, colmase; parrula, spicmase — the latter being the tomtit, 
Germ. Speckmeise, Spiegelmeise, in Devonshire 'Blue Spicky'; 
WW. p. 132 parrax, wrenna uel hicemase, etc., etc. (Cf. also Z.f.d. 
Alterth., xxxiii, pp. 241, 244). In addition to these, by the way, we 
have one or two curious glosses, WW. p. 286 sigatula, fraecmase, and 
Z.f.d.A. p. 241 sigittula, hicemase. These words, I take it, reappear 
in the Ital. sifotola (Verona), ziffotola (Venet.), names given by 
Giglioli for the coal-tit. But the common Italian for the tomtit, 
and other of the smallest kinds, is cincia, in which we seem to recog- 
nize the Kvvaiyu>6os of Herm., 'parra permodica.' 

passaielbos dpviov. I add another to Professor Lindsay's sug- 
gestions: viz. <(palumbus ^>4>aaaa, €i5os bpviov (cf. Herm. palumbus: 
<j>aa<ra). 

pica maritima:xahds. This gloss is puzzling. The name pica 
maritima is applied in Italy to the roller, which brilliantly colored 
bird the scribe may have vaguely identified with xaXws. On the 
other hand, it is also applied to the puffin and the guillemot; and 
hence it is just possible that there may have arisen a confusion, in the 
scribe's mind, with alca. 

picus : SpvoKokiumjs, hrotf/, kt\. On the constant intermixture and 
interchange in folklore between hoopoe and woodpecker, and also 
lark, cf. Baring-Gould, Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 397; Swainson's 
Pop. Names of British Birds, p. 108; and my Glossary of Gk. Birds, 
pp. 56, 57, 97. See also Sittl, in Arch. f. Lat. Lex., ii, 1885, p. 478, 
and cf. supra, s.v. cucuzata. 

titiunculus. This word is subject to a great variety of readings. 
In Plin. x, 52 (37) Mayhoff gives tinnungulus, and tit- is not found in 
the MSS. But in Colum. viii, 8, the codd. Sangerm. et Ambros. 
read titiunculum; and tit- also occurs in the list of bird- and beast- 
names given by Polemius Silvius, viz. titumglus, ? titiunglus (Momm- 
sen, Abh. k. Sachs. Ges. iii, 1853, p. 267). The one MS of the Cyrillus 
Glossary in the British Museum (said to be not later than 700 a.d.) 
gives iceyxpis- elSos Upaicos uinpov, titiunculus. Accepting titiun- 
culus, then, we may take it as indicating, or presupposing, a titio, 
-onis, and (in the absence of any such known word, and in the 
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absence, moreover, of any known form titius of similar meaning) we 
may refer it (however hesitatingly) to titus, s. teta (cf. Buecheler, 
A.f.L.L., ii, p. 119, 1885), which word the scholiasts agree in denning 
{inter alia) as palumbus or columba agrestis. And that there actually 
was some such vernacular word is further proved by the existence 
of apparently kindred Italian names for a woodpigeon (recorded 
by Giglioli): e.g. tidu, tidone, totoni (Sardinia), tuduni, tutuni 
(Sicily), tudun, dudun (Malta), etc. 

If we may presume, then, to follow up this slender and imperfect 
clue to the presence of a pigeon-name underlying the hawk-name 
titiunculus, we are led to a story of the kestrel-hawk, with which 
species the names Keyxp'^ and tinnunculus have always been iden- 
tified. A hawk may be notorious for its hostility to the pigeon 
(e.g. (JHuraofavos), or it may be no less remarkable for leaving it alone, 
and this latter is the kestrel's case. The kestrel captures neither 
doves nor any other birds, but feeds on small animals upon the 
ground, including grasshoppers (whence Ital. grillario) and other 
insects; it is the most innocent of hawks. From this fact there 
grew up, in my opinion, the story that it was a, friend of the pigeon's; 
in short, one of those stories of 'sympathy and antipathy' of which 
the augurs made so much; and this story appears in Pliny, I.e.: 
Ob id cum iis [i.e. columbis] est avis quae tinnunculus vocatur. 
Defendit enim illas, terretque accipitrem naturali potentia, in tantum 
ut visum vocemque ejus fugiat. Pliny goes on to tell another story 
that, such is the 'praecipuus columbis amor eorum,' that even a dead 
kestrel hung up in the dove-cote is enough to attach the birds to their 
home — non mutare sedem columbas, .... multivaga alioqui ave. 
It is this latter story which Columella repeats, on the authority of 
Democritus — a writer whose name appears among the auctores 
externi used by Pliny in the book in question. There can be no 
doubt, accordingly, that tinnungulus in Pliny and titiunculus in 
Columella are one and the same bird. 

striga : vvKTiK.bpa.%. The word survives in Ital. striga, stria, applied 
especially to the horned owls. 
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